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The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, held in 
London, by adjournments from the 22d o 
the Fifth month to the 31st of the sume in- 
clusive, 1567. F 

To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends tn 

Great Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. 

Dear Frrenps,—We have been reminded, 
in this our solemn assembly, that one is our 
Master, even Christ, and all we are brethren. 
In some sense of the blessedness of this rela- 
tionship, we offer the word of salutation: 
“Grace be with you, mercy and peace, from 
God the Father, and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of the Father, in truth and 
love.” 

Our meeting has been large, and we may 
thankfully acknowledge that, whilst our delib 
erations have been conducted in brotherly free- 
dom, they have been crowned with love. The 
epistles from our dear frieods in Ireland and 
America have been very acceptable to us. We 
rejoice in the evidence furnished by these epis- 
tles, and other sources, of the continued 
concern of our dear brethren in America 
for the religious welfare both of their own 
members and of others around them; and of 
their self-denying exertions for the improve- 
ment of the colored population. 

The intended establishment of a Yearly 
Meeting in Canada, has awakened our lively in- 
terest. Previously to the step thus contem- 
plated, four Yearly Meetings had been settled, 
within the present century, west of the Alleghany 
Mountains. We trust that the increase of in- 
dependent Yearly Meetings may in no wise in- 
terfere with that bond of fellowship which 
ought to distinguish the same family of 
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churches, but that in mutual dependence upon 
the Oae Head, all may be preserved, in love to 
Him and one to another, in the unity of the 
one faith. 

Numerous and instructive memorials of de- 
ceased Friends have been presented to this 
meeting. In very different spheres in life, and 
endowed with very different mental and spirit- 
ual gifts, their lives have variously illustrated 
the riches of the manifold grace of God. In 
submission to the yoke of Christ, they were 
trained for his service, and taught the lessons 
of his love. 

Christ crucified, risen, and glorified, is the 
Alpla and the Omega, the beginning and the 
end, of each successive dispensation of Divine 
mercy and love to fallen man. He who ‘tis 
the propitiation for our sins,” is, through the 
operation of a living faith, to be made unto us 
of God, sanctification and redemption. The 
mercy that pardons is not to be severed from 
the holiness which abides uochangeably in 
Him. 

Holiness is the fruit and the evidence of the 
Christian’s faith. Without it, we are assured, 
“no man shall see the Lord.” Press after it, 
dear friends, we entreat you. Count all crosses 
and trials as a hallowed discipline whereby our 
Father in heaven is giving you to know his 
chastening love. The work of sanctification is 
manifested in the overcoming of the pride of 
the human heart; in the removal of those ten- 
dencies and habits which sin has induced, and 
in the strengthening of that renewed nature 
which lives and breathes by faith in the Son of 
God. The disciple of Christ has within him 
a love which works allegiance to his Lord in all 
the circumstances in which he may be placed. 
He will accept the engagements, and even the 
tribulations, of life, as so many opportunities 
for the exercise of Christian fortitude and hope. 
In simplicity and godly sincerity. not with 
fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, he will 
have his conversation in the world; and in 
proportion as this is his experience, the joy of 
the Lord will be his strength, and remain in 
him as a foretaste of that joy iu which he shall 
be satisfied for ever. 
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We turn, in the constraining love of Christ, 
to such as have not yet known. repentance unto 
sulvation. Remember, we entreat you, that the 
God of all grace “now commandeth al] men 
everywhere to repent, because he has appointed a 
day in the which he will judge the world in right- 
eousness by that man whom he hath ordained ; 
whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in 
that he hath raised him from the dead.” “ As 
the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given 
to the Son to have life in himself; and hath given 
him authority to execute judgment also, because 
he is the Son of Man. Marvel not at this ; for 
the hour is coming, in the which all that are in 
the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth; they that have done good unto the resur- 
rection of life ; and they that have done evil unto 
the resurrection of damnation.”’ In enforcing the 
great truth of the resurrection and the day of 
judgment, our Lord represeats Himselt as the 
Son of Man, sitting upou the throne of his glory, 
proncuncing the final woe upon the slothful and 
impenitent, in solemn contrast with that life 
eteroal which is the crowning gift of his grace, 
to the believing and faithful. In view of the 
great realities thus set before us by the Saviour 
himself, shall any still delay to accept the offers 
of his mercy? He who now pleads with you, 
“Turn ye, — ye, why will ye die?” will be 
your judge. ! that your ears may be open 
to hear the a of the Son of God, that so 
part in that blessed experience 
Our conversation is 
from whence also we look for the 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ; who shall 
change our vile body, that it may be fashioned 
like unto his glorious body, according to the 
working whereby he is able to subdue all 
things unto himself.” 

We are earnest in our desires that all our 
meetings for worship may be a liviog testimony 
to Christ, as the High Priest and Mediator, 
the Shepherd and Bishop of souls. He bath 
opened the fountain for sin; all may wash and 
be clean. The confession of the penitent, the 
breathing of the humble, the prayer of the 
contrite, the melody of the heart attuned to 
praise, are not restricted to vocal utterances, or 
dependent upon an outward service, but, offered 
in the hallowed name of Jesus, will arise with 
acceptance before the Throne. Whilst thank- 
ful for the true ministry of the word, prize, 
dear friends, the silence of your religious meet- 
ings; affording, as it does, an opportunity for 
united approach unto the Father in the name of 
Jesus. Be fervent in spirit when you so meet. 
Seek after a humble, dependent, prayerful frame 
of mind, and to know the good Shepherd him- 
self, by his Spirit, to feed you; being assured 
that no outward ordinance or service can satisfy 
the need of your immortal souls. Experi- 
encing yourselves the blessedness of this worship, 
be encouraged to speak of it one to another, 


you may have 
described by the Apostle, 


in heaven ; 


and to invite others to the enjoyment of the 
same privilege. 

To commune with our own heart, and to seek 
communion with our God, is essential to the 
maintenance of the Divine life in the soul. 
Let no engagements, whether of business or 
philanthropy, be suffered to crowd out this 
great duty. The Lord Jesus hath, in this also, 
condescended to leave us an example that we 
should follow his steps. He *‘ went about doing 
good,” yet often retired from the multitudes 
that thronged Him, and prayed. His words 
are of universal application, “ Watch and pray, 
that ye enter not into temptation.” 

We observe with thankfulness the increased 
interest taken by many of our friends in the 
welfare of those around them, and in plans for 
their religious improvement. May all who are 
thus engaged keep near to their blessed Saviour, 
with a single eye to his glory, looking to Him 
fur guidance and for the renewal of their 
strength; that they may have a part in that 
exceeding great reward which is reserved, in 
his uomerited love, for them that labor and 
faint not. 

There are many tribes in the Lord’s spiritual 
Israel. May He bless all, in every place, that 
love his name. Yet we desire for our members 
individually that they may also realize their 
privileges and duties in connection with their 
own Svci ty. We believe that there are many 
who, whilst cordially accepting that large basis 
of truth common to all sincere followers of 
Christ, are becoming increasingly convinced of 
the value of our own special testimonies,—on 
the immediate teaching and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit; on worship; on the necessity of 
the renewed qualification for the preaching of 
the Gospel, aud on its free exercise; on the 
ministry of women; on oaths and war; and on 
other kindred subjects; and who are sensible that 
there testimonies not only warrant, but require, 
that we should mantain our stand as a dis- 
tinct religious community. Tothem we would 
say, in loving earnestness,—Be faithful to your 
convictions. Give due place to the claims of 
that body with which you are, in the providence 
of God, connected. Be decided for Christ. 
Yield Him your love and allegiance, iv that 
portion of his church in which He has been 
pleased to place you, and in which you bave so 
ample an opportunity for serving your Lord. 
In the Christian liberty which you there enj. y, 
large is the scope for the exercise of the gilts 
of the Spirit. The principles which we pro- 
fess, eminently encourage and require a life of 
self-denial and devotedness to God. And we 
would affectionately invite all, seriously to con- 
sider in what other course the religious charac- 
ter is likely to ripen to a fuller maturity than 
that into which those principles, when faith- 
fully practised, necessarily lead; in which the 
Lord Jesus is glorified in all his offices, and the 
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soul is brought into subjection to the govern- 
went of his Spirit. 

We deplore the increasing adoption of rites 
and ceremonies in some of the professing 
churches around us, and of the lamentable ex- 
tent to which a reliance upon them has been 
substituted for the simple, spiritual worship 
which our Saviour enjoined. The ceremonial 
law had an important place in the Divine econo- 
my, as typical of the glorious reulities of the 
Gospel. But it was confined to the one chosen 
people. It was not designed to embrace the 
world. It was ended in Him in whom it was 
fulfilled. The one sacrifice has been offered, 
once for all. The worship uoder the new and 
everlasting covenant has been set up,—a wor- 
ship not of types, of ritual, or of form, but in 
spirit and in truth. The priesthood of Aaron 
is passed away. The High Priest, who con- 
tinueth ever, has entered into the holy places 
not made with hands, ‘‘now to appear in the 
presence of God for us.” To Him, as Head 
over all things, is given all power in heaven and 
in earth. Through Him alone we have access 
by one Spirit unto the Father. By the same 
e‘ernal Spirit, He manifests his abiding pres- 
ence with his church. No tribe or family, no 
class or order of men, has now exclusive privi- 
leges in the things of God The testimony of 


the Apostles assures us that all the members of 


the church, redeemed with the blood of the 
Lamb, are consecrated as priests unto God to 
offer up not material but spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ. The 
service of the new covenant is a heart-service, 
not to be performed by proxy, ove for another. 
And if the mediation of a priesthood be done 
away in Him, who is the one Mediator, rites 
and ceremonies can avail nothing in aid of his 
all sufficient work. ©! that all who bear the 
name of Christ, were prepared in subjection to 
the government of his Spirit, to accept and 
maintain the true liberty of the children of 
God. 

Beloved Friends! let the truth as it is in 
Jesus, in its fulness and simplicity, be increas- 
ingly dear to you. To whom much has been 
given, of them, in the great day of final ac- 
count, will much be required. Prize your 
wany privileges. Be faithful and steadfast in 
your testimony to your Lord and Master. 
“ Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you 
like men, be strong.” And may “the God 
of peace, that brought again from the dead our 
Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, 
through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
make you perfect in every good work to do his 
will, working in you that which is well-pleasing 
in bis sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 

Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting, by 

JOSEPH CROSFIELD, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 
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CHALMERIANA. 
Part Il. No. 4. 
(Continued from page 72%.) 

Our own meetings were solemn and satisfac- 
tory; and on our return in the eveniog, our 
own family, our village neighbors, and some 
young Frieods from Norwich, assembled in the 
dining. room—a party of at least fifty persons. 
Dr Chalmers read us a few verses in Matt. vii., 
aud afterwards read, with extemporaneous ap- 
peals interspersed, one of his owa manuscript 
sermons on verse 11: “If ye, then, being evi/, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your Father which is in 
Heaven give good things to them that ask him !”’ 
To give avy sketch of this discourse, which 
should do it justice, or convey to the reader 
the feeling which it produced in the hearer and 
see er, is wholly beyond my power. Dr. C.’s 
mighty mind is so poured forth on such an oc- 
casion, and is so indicated by the illumination 
of his countenance, and the expressive move- 
ments of his head and hands,—uand there is at 
the same time so evident an unction accompany- 
ing the flowing of the word,—that the effect is 
altogether truly remarkable. He seems pos- 
sessed with a sort of sacred determinativn to fix 
every point as it occurs in the understanding of 
his hearers; and under a variety of forms re- 
iterates the same essential statement, until bis 
victory is fairly gained. And every now and 
then in the course of this proceeding (which 
defies the charge of tautology, and actually pro- 
duces po tedium) and especially when he is 
winding up his whole subject, he breaks forth 
in a blaze of eloquenee. On the present occa- 
siou the bulk of his remarks were addressed tu 
this peculiarity in the text—that mankind 
giving wood gists uvto their children, are never- 
theless described as evil. He illustrated the 
subject by drawing an affecting picture of the 
tenderness of a mother towards ber offspring— 
her smile of intimate delight when they play 
around her in health and happiness—her brow 
of sorrow and anxiety when pain is afflicting 
them, or disease has laid them low. He showed 
us that such affections are good in themselves— 
they almost wear the garb of moral virtue in 
dumb animals; and as they are unfolded in the 
human species, they are peculiarly lovely—not 
only lovely indeed, but of great utility, becau-e 
they lead us to bestow on our children in abup- 
dance all those good things uf which they stand 
in need. Convinced as he was of the corrup- 
tion of human nature, he would do human na- 
ture justice, and would carefully refrain from 
pushing any theological system beyond the 
boundary of practical and experimental truth. 
He would allow that men of the world often 
showed fourth a variety of qualities gocd in them- 
selves and useful to society. Benevolence and 
integrity were by no means uncommon amongst 
them. There were persons very little under 
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the influence of religion who would do a great 
deal to serve their neighbor ; there were others 
who would rather die than depart from a bold 
and reputable integrity, either in word or deed. 
He would also allow that there were great dif- 
ferences amongst mankind in these respects; 
that some were far more affectionate, benevo- 
lent or true than others ; that some might there- 
fore be justly called a great deal better than 
their neighbors. Nevertheless, according to 
the estimate held forth by our Saviour, we ad 
are evil. And why? Because in the midst of 
all these instinctive and constitutional virtues, 
God is forgotten. A sweeping charge of un- 
godliness may be made against us all—made 
against the benevolent, the true, the polite, the 
affectionate, just as undeniabiy as against those 
who are comparatively destitute of these charac- 
teristics. It may be said that these are the 
very virtues which God himself enjoins upon 
us, and which true Christians are peculiarly 
called upon to practice; and so they are. But 
if they do not spring from a right motive—even 
from the love of God—they are virtues no 
longer—of no account in the record of the 
Most High, of no weight in the balance of the 
Sanctuary ! 

This doctrine may be illustrated in a most 
favorable manner. It may be the will of a pa- 


rent that his child should take a regular daily 
walk for the benefit of his health; the child is 


accustomed to take such a walk, and the parent 
is pleased with the fact; but the virtue of the 
action depends entirely upon the motive. The 
child may do it solely for his own gratification, 
or he may do it in obedience to the parental 
command. In the latter case the act ‘is virtu- 
ous—in the former case it is not. Nothing can 
deserve the character or claim the name of 
righteousness which has no reference to the will 
of our Heavenly Father. In whatsoever de- 
gree we may abound in constitutional good 
qualities, without godliness we are evil—utterly 
evil—in the sight of Him who searches the 
heart and knows the secret springs of all our 
actions. 

Having thus, with uncommon vigor and 
plainness, convinced us of sin, Dr. C. adverted 
to the more direct bearing of our Lord’s illus- 
tration. The parent will not put his child off 
with a counterfeit. There is some resemblance 
between a loaf and a stone. When the child 
asks for a loaf, his parent will not put him off 
with a stone. Again, there is some similarity 
between a fish and a serpent: when the child 
asks for a fish, the parent will not put him off 
with a serpent: he will not be satisfied with 
the mere semblance and pretence of food. How 
much more then will our Heavenly Father be- 
stow upon us those things which are actually 
and essentially good ! 

It is worthy of remark that in the parallel 
‘passage of Luke’s gospel the term “ good 
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things” is omitted, and the term Holy Spirit 
is inserted instead. For in the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, that of every true spiritual bless- 
ing is virtually included. If we diligently seek 
God, and earnestly pray for his loly Spirit, he 
will not put us off with a counterfeit—he will 
give us that actual grace, by which our souls 
will be sustained and nourished. He will be- 
stow upon us the faith which saves, and the 
holiness which fits for Heaven. 

In conclusion, Dr. C. dwelt with great force 
on the doctrine of a Mediator. Notwithstand- 
ing the delightful encouragement to filial de- 
pendence on God and prayer held out to us in 
this passage, it is never to be forgotten that 
the uniform effect of sin is to bar our access 
unto God ; and that one thing alone has opened 
that access for our fallen race—even his own 
redeeming love in Christ Jesus. Through the 
scheme of mediation unfulded to us in the Gos- 
pel, the stream of divine mercy is gloriously 
poured, forth over a guilty world, while the 
holiness of the Lawgiver, and the supreme au- 
thority of his law, are more than ever illustrated 


and confirmed. 
To be continued. 
decaiciidit its sani 


To introduce these old legal ceremonies, and 
to talk of literal sacrifices uoder the Gospel, is 
to dig Moses cut of his grave, and tu deny Jesus 
Christ. There is more evil in such thiog than 
many do imagine or will believe. — Mather, 17V5. 

ncencialaiaindidal 
ICK MORSELS. 
BY H. MACMILLAN. 
‘He casteth forth his ice like morsels.’—Ps. exlvii. 17 


There are hours that form epochs in one’s 
life—that pass not with the shadow upon the 
dial, but remain an inseparable part of the 
present. Such au hour | spent last antuma 
near the Couvercle on the side of Mont Blane. 
After a most toilsome ascent from the Moatan- 
vert, over the yawning crevasses, the crumbling 
moraines, and the frowning precipices of the 
Mer de Glace, I came late in the afternoon to 
this elevated spot, more than 8000 feet above 
the level of the sea. My intention was to 
reach the famous “ Jardin,” a rocky oasis rich 
in Alpine plants amid a wilderness of snow and 
ice—a relic of a long-forgotten summer left 
blooming on the lap of eternsl winter; but ex- 
cessive fatigue and the lateness of the hour 
prevented me from carrying out my object. 
{ stopped short at this. point, and before guing 
back, I sat down on a piece of beautiful green 
sward to rest a little, while my guide went io 
search of crystals, and left me alone. Never 
shall I forget the terrible sublimity of the scene 
which then spread around me, and the thrilling 
emotions with which I gazed upon it. I was 
in the very heart of the icy svlitudes of the 
Alps, in the innermost shrine of ooe of Nature’s 
most stupendous temples; and my soul knelt, 
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humbled and hushed in awe and reverence, 
before those majestic footstools of God that 
seemed to lead far up to the great white throne 
itself. Weak and cold are all words to picture 
such a memory. Behind me rose up thousands 
of feet into the clouds, like gigantic cathedral 
spires, those sharp, precipitous Aiguilles, which 
are perhaps the most unique and wonderful 
features in the scenery of Chamouni. In front 
of me were the vast precipices and serrated 
ridges of the Grandes Jourasses, and the perpen- 
dicular rocks of the Aiguille de Charmoz ; every 
ledge and crevice that afforded the slightest 
resting-plece flecked with snow; while through 
an opening between the peaks, the colossal 
shoulder and summit of Mont Blane burst into 
view, like a vision of heaven, its majesty in- 
creasing as I gazed, until at last it filled soul 
aad sight, and completely absorbed each awe- 
struck sense. A golden cloud rested above its 
highest point, like a diadem with which the 
setting sun had crowned it monarch of Eu- 
ropean mountains. The reflection of the rosy 
bues in the western heavens upon its stainless 
snow was exquisitely beautiful. It looked like 
an enormvus, intensely illuminated crimson 


flower held up in nature’s white fingers for the 
sun’s dying blessing; while the sky overhead 
wore a soft violet hue, blending away towards 
the zenith, by the most delicate gradations, into 
zones of orange red and primrose-yellow. 


The 
whole seene seemed an awful white realm of 
mystery and death, ‘ placed far aloft in a sphere 
above human interests and feelings ;’’ and the 
sunset, instead of making it more familiar, im- 
parted to it a weird, wild splendor which scarcely 
seemed of earth. 

But the feature that struck me most in the 
landscape was nt stupendous precipices, or lofty 
spires of rock, or towering dome of everlasting 
snow, catching the radiance of ruby, topaz and 
amethyst from the gates of heaven ;—it was the 
glaciers, those silent, motionless cataracts “ that 
heard a mighty voice and stopped at once amid 
their maddest play,’’ which filled with their 
rigid, ghastly masses every gorge around. There 
is no sight among the Alps so calculated to im- 
press the mind; and even the most apathetic 
spectator cannot come into coutact with them 
for the first time without emotions of the pro- 
foundest astonishment. Nowhere could a grand- 
er view of them be gotthan from the spot where 
I halted. No less than three great tributary 
glaciers—the Glucier du Géant, the Glacier de 
Lechaud, and the Glacier du Taléfre—came 
pouring down in the wildest and most tumultu- 
ous confusion, from so many ravines into the 
great central basin of the Mer de Glace. This 
accumulated mass of ice, about twelve miles 
long and from one to two wide, extended right 
before me, as far as my eye could reach, down 
towards the valley of Chamouni. Its surface 
was like that of a sea which had been suddenly 
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frozen, not during the height of a storm, but 
when the billows had partially subsided; and 
these blunted waves, broken and disjointed in 
the roughest manner by transverse crevasses, 
ran parallel with the whole length oi the glacier. 
{n some places the ice was black and discolcred 
with long lines of moraine matter; while in 
others it was pure and greenish white, like the 
byaline pavement which John saw in vision 
stretching away into shining distance before the 
throne of God. 

Along the brink close beside me there was a 
bright little garden of Alpine wild flowers. 
Clinging to the loose verdureless débris of the 
lateral moraine, nurtured by the cold drip of 
the melting ice, exposed to the combined effects 
of a scorching sun by day and the keenest frost 
at night, of the deepest calm and the wildest 
storm, and frequently snowed on and sunned in 
the same hour, these flowers were yet, strange 
to say, among the loveliest of nature’s pro- 
ductions. Golden geums and potentillas gleamed 
like miniature suns ; gentians, veronicas, violets, 
and furget. me-nots, formed an earthly firmament 
of deepest blue in which they shone; while 
moss-campions and aretias braided their soft 
clouds of richest crimson, imitating those zrial 
ones which at that moment were sailing in all 
their sunset glory overhead. These flowers, 
blooming on the very borders of the ice, elo- 
quently spoke to me of the life and death, the 
joy and sorrow, the blight that destroys and 
the blessing that renews, which are so mysteri- 
ously blent on this earth of ours. On the one 
hand was Nature ruining her own creations; on 
the other hand she was restoring and beautify- 
ing them. The glacier was grinding down the 
mountains, and the Alpine flowers were healing 
the sears which it inflicted. The merey and 
the judgment were here, as they ever are, if we 
could only see it, side by side. 

How solemn was the stillness which brooded 
over everything! A dread voice had gone 
forth, “ Let all the earth keep silence,” and the 
solitade was like the presence of God. My soul 
was burdened with “the power of the hills ;” 
each sense was strained, by the sublimity 
around, to its utmost tension. And yet the 
glaciers were far from being mute and inani- 
mate. Every ten minutes or so, the breathless 
pause of nature was broken by the muffled roar 
of a distant avalanche. Everything seemed on 
the point of moving, and waiting bat a whisper 
from heaven. All that looked most solid and 
permanent, turned out to be most treacherous 
and unstable. The force of gravitation and the 
action of the suo caused the glaciers continually 
to erack and strain over their rocky beds; and 
huge stones and pinnacles of ice that seemed 
motionless and steadfast as the peaks overhead, 
were in a single instant hurled headlong with 
a noise like thunder down a steep abyss, or into 
a wide crevasse, and ground to atoms in the 
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fall. Each sight and sound proclaimed the in- 
cessant tendency of material forces towards the 
equilibrium which is yet unattainable ; the long- 
ing of matter for that rest which cannot be 
reached ; the constant attractions and repulsions 
of nature’s frame, which, were they to cease, 
would result not in the order and perfection 
of life, but in the stillness and chaos of ever- 
lasting death. Never before did I hear the 
voice of the Eternal, in the sounds of earth, so 
unmistakable, so impressive, as in these utter- 
ances of the glaciers. Never before did I re- 
alize the weight of meaning in these apparently 
simple words of the Psalmist, “‘ He scattereth 
His hoar frost like ashes; He easteth forth His 
ice like morsels; who can stand before His 
cold?” These mighty glaciers were no more 
to Him than the feathery flakes cf falling snow 
which the ebild catches in its tiny hand. By 
the simple process of abstracting a few degrees 
of heat from the vapors that floated, light and 
airy as shapes in a dream, on the mountain 
summits, these morsels of ice were formed, be- 
fore whose silent concentrated power the hard- 
est granite crumbles into dust, and the proud- 
est mountains are ultimately brought low; and 
it thrilled me with unspeakable awe to recog- 
nize iv the “ signs and wonders” around me, the 
same Almighty Arm which piled up the waters 
of the Red Sea in crystal walls, and opened up 
for the chosen people a way of eseape. Mira- 
cles of nature such as these made the most won- 
derful miracles of Scripture intelligible and 
easy of belief. 
(To be continued.) 
osidilaaiaii 


PLAINNESS OF SPEECH. 
BY J. J. GURNEY. 
(Continued from page 728.) 

T. It was one of the charges which our Sa- 
viour adduced against the unbelieving Jews, 
that they received honor “one of another,” 
and sought not “the honor that cometh Jrom 
God only ;”* and traly, a similar character 
is still very prevalent among men. While 
they neglect to strive after that true “ glory” 
which is the end of a “ patient continuance in 
well doing ;” + there is nothing on the pursuit 
of which they are more generally intent than 
the honor of the world—the honor which is 
bestowed by man. To be exalted among our 
fellow-ereatures, to receive the tribute of their 
homage and the incense of their flattery, to be 
the objects of their eulogy and polite submis- 
sion—are circumstances perfectly adapted to the 
pride of our own hearts, and grateful, beyond 
almost any other worldly advantages, to the 
natural disposition of the human mind. Here 
it may be observed, that the eager desire to be 
thus exalted, admired and commended, is closely 
and almost inseparably connected (though, 
perhaps, in a somewhat hidden manner) with a 


* John vy. 44. ¢ Rom, ii. 7. 


spirit of undue fear and subserviency toward 
our fellowmen. And this, probably, is the 
reason why those persons who are themselves 
the most desirous of receiving adulation, are 
often the most ready to bestow it. There ap- 
pears to exist, among the children of this evil 
world, a sort of understood convention, that 
they shall praise and be praised, shall flatter 
and be flattered. 

Among the various means which mankiad 
have invented, in order to effect this object, 
and to gratify their own antichristian disposition 
to adulation on tiie one hand, and to pride on 
the other, is evidently to be numbered the com- 
plimentary mode of speech to which we have 
now been adverting. We read that the wordly- 
minded Pharisees, who loved the uppermost 
rooms at feasts, and the chief seats in the syna- 
gogues, loved also the ‘greetings in the mar- 
kets, and to be culled of men, Rabbi, Rabbi.’* 
Since, therefore, the use of the expressions 
in question proceeds from a corrupt source, and 
is plainly intended to foster the vain desires of 
the carnal mind, it may reasonably be concluded 
that a total abstinence from them is not only 
commendable and desirable, but necessary to a 
complete conformity with the divine law. 

[t is needless, on the present occasion, to cite 
the numerous passages of Scripture, 2nd more 
especially of the New Testament, which forbid 
the exaltation of the creature, aod evjoin ha- 
mility and self-abasement. One passage alone 
will suffice, in which our Lord insists on this 
branch of the divine law in immediate connex- 
ion, as it appears, with the sutject of the pres- 
ent section. When charging the Pharisees 
with pride, and with their love of being called 
of men, Rabbi, Rabbi, he adds the following 
emphatic injune ion, addressed to bis own fol- 
lowers: ‘* But be ye not called Rabbi; for one 
is your master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren. And cal] no man your father upon 
the earth (namely, as a complimentary title ;) for 
one is your Father, which is in heaven. Neither 
be ye called masters; for one is your Master, 
even Uhrist. But he that is greatest among 
you, shall be your servant. And whosoever 
shall exalt himself, shall be abased; and he 
that shall hamble himself, shall be exalted.” 4 

This instructive passage of Scripture may be 
regarded in two points of view. We mav al- 
low, in the first place, that it indirectly incul- 
cates the general doctrine, that, in matters of 
religion, Christians are not to depend upon the 
teaching and authority of their fellow-men, but 
rather upon those of the Father and of Christ. 
They must, in this respect, be careful to set up 
neither themselves vor others. They must 
ever remember that they have all cause for 
deep humiliation ; that they are all brethren; 
that one is their Father, even God; that one is 


+ Matt. xxiii. 8-12. 


* Matt. xxiii. 6, 7. 
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their Master, even Christ. And, secondly, the its plainness, and for the absence of all compli- 
use of merely formal and complimentary ‘titles, | mentary phraseology. I know of nothing in the 
as one of the means by which men are accus- | New Testament which has a contrary appear- 
tomed to exalt themselves and others—a means’! ance, unless it be the epithets Most excellent and 
which had been so eagerly adopted by the! Most noble; the former applied by Luke to 
Scribes and Pharisces—is, in this passage, for- | Theophilus ;* the latter by Paul to Festus ;+ 





bidden to the followers of Christ. The compli- | 
mentary titles here mentioned by our Saviour, 
viz. Rabbi, Father aud Master, were at that 
period, of very recent origio. In the better 
times of the Israelitish history, as some of the | 
Jews themselves confess, no such corruption of | 
speech was known ; for the patriarchs, the proph- 
ets, and even the earliest doctors of the Rabbini- 
cal schools, were called and addressed by their | 
simple names. But, as the Jews gradually de- 
parted from their aucient simplicity, and shortly 
before the coming of our Saviour, their lead- | 


ing men of le: arning and authority claimed the | 


distinction of these appellations; and if, per- 
chance, any of their disciples addressed them | 
according to that simple method which was 
usual in better times, it was even pretended 
that such persons 0 ff nded against the moje sty | 
of heaven. 
sage before us forms a part, our Lord sharply 
reproves the Scribes and Pharisees on account 
of their attachment to co absurd and ungodly a 
practice—an attachment which he mentions as 
one among many fruits of their vanity, pride, 
and presumption ; and then, turning rouud to 
his own disciples, he distinctly forbids them to 
assume for themselves, or to apy ly to others, the 
complimentary titles in question : showing that 
the formal use of such expressions is at vari- 
ance with the true condition of those persons 
who are children and disciples of one Lord, and 
whose duty and privilege it is to humble them- 
selves before God, and to serve one another for 
his sake.* It may, indeed, be observed, that 
the Scribes and Pharisees probably claimed 
these verbal distinctions, as marks of their re- 
ligious superiority; and that the expressions 
of the same nature, which are now so common, 
have a more general application. But whether 
such expressions are addressed to clergy or to 
laity, whether they are intended as compliments 
to the ministers of the church, or to the members 
of society at large, they are still equally object- 
ionable, on our Lord’s principle of Christian 
simplicity and humility. They are still derived 
from the pride of man; aud still do they foster 
the passion from which they spring. 

Our Lord’s precept, on this subject, was re- 
matkably exemplified, both in his own conver- 
sation, and in the verbal or written communi- 
cations of his iuspired disciples. The mode of 
address which he employed, and which the 
evangelists and apostles also adopted, though, in 
many instances, distinguished for its kindness 
aud true courtesy, was not less remarkable for 


* See Ligh ai ot, Hor. Heb. wn loc. Poli Syn. 


In the discourse of which the pas- 


iand also the title Sirs, by which that apostle is 
|represented as addressing the inhabitants of 
| Lystra, and the companions of his voyage to 
.Rome.t But, in these instances, our common 
English version is in fault; and there is no 
reason to suppose that the expressions, as used 
lin the original Greek, were, in any degree, mis- 
bye ee The Greek adjective,§ which in Luke 

4, is rendered most excellent, and in Acts xxvi. 
05. most noble, properly denotes neither excel- 
| lence nor nobility, but an eminent degree of 
|power. The epithet was, probably, not inap- 
plicable to Theophilus, of whom we know almost 
nothiog, but who, from the use of this very 
word, is supposed by commentators to have 
| bese ‘the governor of some province: and cer- 
| tainly, it was properly descriptive of Festus, 
who, as proconsul of Judea, was, in that coun- 
try, possessed of the supreme authority.) With 
| respect to the appellation rendered Sirs, in Acts 
xiv. 15; xxvii. 10, 21, 25, it signifies, not lords 
or masters, but simply men.4| The term used 
in the passages is not, indeed, the generic name 
of man. It is applicable only to the male sex ; 
and, inasmuch as it represented the strength 
and manliness of that sex, it was probably con- 
sidered as a term of respect. Nevertheless, it 
described literal truth, and was, therefore, no 
complimentary expression. 

I have often thought that the speeches of 
Paul to Felix and Agrippa afforded an excellent 
specimen of the true Christian method of ad- 
dressing our superiors; for they are distin- 
guished by respectful courtesy, united to entire 
plainness. ‘ Forasmuch as I know,” said he to 
Felix, “that thou hast of many years been a 
judge unto this nation, I do the more cheerfully 
answer for myself;” again, “I think myself 
happy, King Agrippa, because I shall answer 
for myself this day before thee, touching all 
the things whereof I am accused of the Jews; 
especially because I know thee to be expert in 
all customs and questions which are among 
the Jews: wherefore I beseech thee to hear 
me patiently:” again, “King Agrippa, be- 
lievest thou the prophets? 1 know that 
thou believest,” Ke. To these speeches we 
may find an excellent parallel, in point both of 
propriety and of plainness, in the public ad- 
dresses which have, at various times, been made 
by Friends to high and royal personages; and 
more particularly in Robert Barclay’s celebrated 
dedication of his ‘‘Apology,’’ to King Charles LL. 

(To be concluded.) 


' 
‘ 
| 
! 


* Luke i. 3. + Acts xxvi. 25. 
t Acts xiv, 15; xxvii. 10, 21, 25; comp. vii. 26. 
Gxparizros. || See Schleusneri Lex. in voc. ¥ avdpe:. 
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THE Scientific Journal states the existence |.As in the Junior Exhibition of the Spring, and 
in Canada of Iridium, a rare metal of extreme at the last Commencement, not only was the 


hardness. This metal has been found in Cali- 
fornia gold, and in Chaudiere in connection | 


with gold, platinum and iridosmine, which is an ‘and manly. 


alloy of osmium with this metal. 


| 


literary character of the ‘ orations’ creditable, 
but their tove and sentiment were high, pure 
Let us hope that the promise of 
noble Christian manhood, so put forth, may be 


The same Journal says that the average Lon- (more than fulfilled ; and that Haverford may 
don sewerage daily pumped into the Thames at send forth an increasing number, year by year, 


the Southern Outfall Works is 58 ,362,807 gal- 


lons, equivalent to 265,169 tons, or 1,060,676 | 
phar 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 20, 1867. 


CanapA YEARLY Meetinc.—We think it 
best to delay a further account of this interest- 
ing Yearly Meeting, which appears to have been 
rightly inaugurated, to the adornment of the 
Christian profession. 
a much valued Friend, which was mailed for 
the Review, has failed to reach its destination. 
The inauguration of “ The Dominion of Can- 
ada,” during the sitting of this first Canada 
Yearly Meeting, was felt to be an interesting 
coincidence, and the Representative Meeting 
was iustructed to embrace the occasion to offer 


Oo 
= 


friendly assurances to the new government, 
and to lay before it a proper exposition of the 
Christian views of the Religious Sucicty of 
Friends. 


There is often in the course of history oppor- 


tunity to observe the Divine economy and wis 
dom in the bearing upon each other of contempo 
raneous events,—by which opportunities are pre 
sented, the prompt improvement of which is 
of the work of the Lord. How 
desirable then is it that churches as well as in- 


made promotive 


dividuals be quick of understanding in the Di- 
vine fear, wise to know, and faithful to perform 
the work of their day, instant in season, fervent 
in spirit, not slothful ia business,—that the pa- 
thetic exclamation may not be applicable in ref- 
erence to opportunities wasted—“‘If thou 
hadst known, even thou—at least in this thy 


day—the things which belong unto thy peace !”’ 


Haverrorp CoLtiece CoMMENCEMENT.— 
The following brief paragraph has been fur- 
nished by a Friend whose academié verdict is 
entitled to a full reception : ° 


‘The exercises connected with the gradua- 
tion of the Class of 1567, on the 10th instant. 
were attended by an unusually large number of 


| of sons, to adorn and improve society.’ 

We append a list of the graduates and the 
subjects of their addresses : 

“De Whittier Poeta,” by NaTHanreL Ba- 
con Crensuaw, Richmond, Va. 

“Chief Justice Marshall,” by Joun AsH- 
BRIDGE, West Whiteland, Pa. 

“The Christianization of Asia,” by GEORGE 
ASHBRIDGE, West Whitelund, Pa. 

“Conversation,” by SamueL Crarr Cop- 
Lins, Trenton, N. J. 


“True Science,” by Cnartes Howaxp 


A report from the pen of | Dartincton, Davenport, Jowa. 


“A Congress of Nations,” 
EsHLEMAN, Lancaster, Pa. 

“ What we owe to Arabian Civilization,” by 
WitiraAM Tacart Dorsry, Baltimore, Md. 

“James Logan,” by WaLter Woop, Piia- 
delphia, Pa 

* The Council of Nicsea,” by CHarLes WIL- 
LIAMS Suarpvess, Philade’phia, Pa. 

‘‘ New America,” by WILLIAM PENN CLARK, 
Monrovia, Ind. 

* College Life a Rehearsal,’ 
Morr JONES, Dirigo, Me. 


~ +0 


by B. Franktin 


by RicHarp 


Marriep, on the 4th of Seventh month, 1867, Paris 
3enBpow to Mary Roxie Harris, caughter of Sha- 
bal G. Coffia—all of Guilford Co., N. C. 


-+0F — 


S 
re 


Drep, on the 16th of Fourth month, 1867, at the 
residence of ber brother David Swain, Rush Co., Ind., 
Hannan Swain, in the 74th year of ber age; an es- 
teemed member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 


ili - 
THE OUTRAGED INDIAN. 

It is important that every citizen should 

and be able to his 

neighbors, such facts as are contained in the 

How is it that the people of 

the United States are not afraid to commit 


understand, to explain 


following article. 


eruelty and crime, when they have seen with 
their own eyes the just vengeance of God 
against oppression? Surely we have already 
much to answer for in reference to the Aborigi- 
nes, and the history of the past few years may 
admonish us that we cannot trample with im- 
punity upon those who are the objects of re- 
It is trusted that no reader 


of the Review is guilty in this matter— 


deeming love. 


yet they may have a part to act in creating 


the friends of the students and of the College.'a right public sentiment in reference to the 
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outrages upon the Indians, which have caused, | fallen at their bands‘are really the victims of 
and in the estimation of those who have not ac- | the settlers of Colorado and Kansas and their 
aiders and abettors, such as Chivington and An- 
thony. n= Reentag Bulletin. 

a 


retaliation. Ep. CORRESPONDENCE. 


quired “the peaceable spirit and wisdom of 
Jesus,” furm an excuse for their acts of fearful 


NO FAITH WITH THE INDIANS. STAFFORD IN ae ae ae Ena., 6th mo. 28, 1867. 

It seems only right that the people of this} My dear Friend: —Friends’ Review of Sixth 
country should learn throu; gh independent jour- | month Sth is just re ecived, and as my eye traces 
nals that the Indian war now upon us has been | its pages, especially its editorials, thou art 
caused, according to the best information, solely | brought pleasantly to remembrance, and I feel 
by a succession of outrages and treachery for| inclined just now to tell thee so, and to say 
which our countrymen bave cause to feel the | from its first issue | have hailed with pleasure, 
severest shame and mortification. from week to week, its arrival, but at no time 

For a lung time past the settlers of Colorado = more unmixed satisfaction than since being 
and Kansas have looked with cupidity at the | again on this side of the great waters. 

Indian Reservation tracts, and as a means of| The opening of New York Yearly Meeting 
obtaining them, provoked a quarrel with the|seems propitious. What a host of laborers! 
friendly Cheyenne Iudians. No case could be| We may trust that work will be done for the 
made out against these Indians, and although! Lord and to the advancement of His cause, if 
the whites were in every case the aggressors, {each shall study to show himself approved a 
the Indians repeatedly sued for peace lhe workman that needeth not to be ashamed. 
blackest aspect of the whole matter has been The article fiom the pen of our American 
that these applications for peace were made the | poet, Whittier, upon [honas Ellwood and his 
occasivos for treacherous attacks upon the un-| times, teminds me of a visit made on the 6th 
suspecting peace makers, whilst they were ac-| inst to ‘ JorDANs,” in the midst of that rural 
tually under a promise of safety, and this not | aod interesting locality where lived the Pening- 
by settlers but by officers of ae United States | tons, El!woods and other notable Frieads in t» 

Army. As this miy seem incredible, we shall | primeval days of our Society, and where, too, is 
give a brief account of the atrocious ** Chiv- | showa the residence of the great poet Miltoo, 
jugton Massacre.” the frieud of Ellwood. Here much of his 
world-renowned poem was written. 

By arrangement a Monthly Meeting is held 
in the Sixth month of each year at Jordans. 
At present no Friends reside nearer than eight 

ks ten miles from the place, and the holding of 
this meeting gives those interested an oppor- 
tunity to see that the house and ground near 
}are properly cared for. Here lie the remains 
| of Pennsylvaoia’s founder and first Governor, 
his two loved consorts, and several of their 
children; Isaac Penivgton and wife, Thomas 
Ellwood and his dear Mary, and a long list of 
others less known to fame, bat perhaps not less 
loved by our kind Heavenly Father, in whose 
| tear they lived. 
Major Anthony, under the orders of Colonel The meeting house isa plain, unpretending 
Chivington. Authony repeated all the promises building. The room ia which the Monthly 
of protection already given. Me sntime Whiv-}| Meeting assembled at the time of our being 
ington quietly gathered together a lirge body | there, has a tile floor, and the only raised seat 
of furces, and whilst the Indians were awaiting | lis reached by two easy steps. 


Lieutenant Ayers had recently met a band 
of friendly Ladians, had invited them into bis 
camp, and whilst his guests, attacked and de- 
stroyed them. Notwithstanding this abominable 
treachery, the [ndians still hoped for peace, and 
applied to Major Wynko p, whose conduct seems 
to have been an honorable exception to that of 
our officers in the Indian country, and whom 
they knew they could trust. Four thousand 
lodians came to the American camp to ask 
Wyukovp for peace. He explained to them 
that he was not empowered to conclude a peace, 
aud that they must wait till he could transmit 
their application. 

W yukoop was now removed and replaced by 


an answer to their application for a peace to end Friends aod others from London and from 
the war in which our men were the ag jressors, | other meetivgs more or less remote sat down to 
he fell suddenly upon them and in cold blood worship Him who is the same yesterday, to-day 
slaughtered, according to his estimate, five hun-|and forever, and we have thankfully to ac- 
dred men, women and chill re a. knowledge that His blessing was not withheld. 

This was intolerable. No reliance could be} At the close of the meeting for business the 
placed upon any assurauces; there could be no | seats were so arranged as to admit tables. Nua- 
hope for any mercy. It is not in the [ndian| merous boxes and baskets were opened, and 
character to suffer atrocious treachery in quiet, | their contents transferred to the well-arranged 
and since that time the once friendly lodians| tables, to which about one hundred Friends 
have sought retaliation wherever they could ob- | sat down and“ broke bread together,” “ having 
tain it. The traveilers and emigrants who have ‘all things in common” for the time being. The 
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social intercourse was delightful, onl when all 
had eaten and were refreshed, the numerous 
coachmen and servants were invited to share in 
the provision so amply made; they ate, and 
were also refreshed, and before Jeaving the 
tables were affectionately and very appropriately 
addressed by Sybil Jones in relation to their 
s spiritual interests. 

The following lines were copied from the fly- 
leaf of an album kept at Jordans for the regis- 
try of the names of visitors. 


** THE MEMORY OF THE JUST IS BLESSED. 
Amid this sylvan shade, 

Jn solemn 
Life’s stormy passage 
mouldering 


stillness crest, 
made 
Their ashes rest, 
Since Time’s oblivious seal 

Has closed o’er name and birth, 
Why curious to unveil 

Each litde lap of earth? 
Dust mingling with its dust, 

The final lot of man, 
Fu' fils the fiat just 

That bounds bis mortal span. 
That particle divine 

That glowed in life’s short day, 
With purposes benign 

Was lent and called away. 
Kind traveller, sigh? 

Thy feeling beart should kno 
Their record is on high, 

Though all be pa-t bel 


wherefore 
w 


Ww. 

We attended Essex Quarterly Meeting at 
Colchester, where we met our dear friend John 
Candler. 1 cherish a hope that the wenpticn 
of this place may suggest an editorial referring 
to the fine cld town uf Colchester and its Ro- 
man casile, where 

‘“ Died the first of Quaker martyrs, 

And the youngest of them all” 
at 15 years of age a decided Christian,—at 16 
an abie minister of the gospel,—and ere his 19th 
year was reached, his work all done, and wed/ 
done. Such was Parnel. The example he has 
bequeathed to the world should be accepted by 
the youthful portion of our Society as a rich 
legacy. 

On the 26th inst. we attended the Quarterly 
Meeting of Warwickshire, Leicestershire and 
Staffordshire, held at this time at Stcke-on- 
Trent. 
lation of 
manufacture 


‘This little town is the centre of a popu- 
some 200,000, largely engaged in the 


of earthen and porcelain ware. 
Yesterday we visiied the show-room of a com- 
pany engaged in the production of porcelain, 
and found there many specimens of wonderful 
richness and beauty of finish. Plates were 
shown us valued at $30 or more each, and a 
vase valued at near $2000. This firm give em- 
ployment to 1600 persons, six hundred of whom 
are females. A stroll through the rooms oecu- 
pied by the workmen interested us much. We 
noticed that the clay for each vessel, after pass- 
ing through the needful preparation for mould- 
ing, was carefully weighed, and that when the 
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lamp was increased or diminished, so as to meet 
the standard indicated, it was passed to the 
hands of the potter, and by him placed upon 
the wheel, who, in less time than is required to 
write the fact, produced the well formed vessel, 
bringing seme of them toa certain dimension 
externally ; with others I observed he gave par- 
ticular attention to their infernal capacity. In 
instance, as I saw, ‘The vessel that he 
made of clay was marred in the band of the 
potter,” and the clay, partially formed into a 
vessel, wes thrown ba:k again to cdnstitute a 
lump, and only a lump, again to be weighed, 
and ayain to be placed upon a wheel. 

No portion of the prepared clay is cast away 
as USt le ‘ss, until Sire has passed upon the ve ssel; 
if at this stage it shall crack or fail to retain its 
given form, it goes to increase the constantly 
accumulating pile of broken vessels no longer 
fit for use. I cannot pause to write what | saw 
as I passed from room to room, or to speak of 
the tumerous processes through which each 
article passes to prepare it to take its place 
among ‘the vessels of honor.’’ Suffice it to 
say that thrice the fire is applied, and only 
thrice, unless it is the design of the maker to 
vive it the Lighest place, and, in addition to its 
already acquired beauty of finish and color, be- 
stow a“ crown of gold; in that case it passes 
once more the ordeal of fire. 

Especially was my attention turned to the 
gilding process. The pencil cf the artist ap- 
peared to be draping some of the already charm- 
ingly beautiful vessels in sackeloth, but our 
kind conductor assured us that the application 
was really go//?, and that another application 
(baptis w) of fire would remove the materials 
giving the dark color, and the gold would re- 
maip. At this stage the gold appears—still it 
is not burnished gold. Another process awaits 
the of honor.” From them every 
speck or stain must be removed by rubbing, 
polishing, burnishing, until the pure gold, and 
only the pure, remains. These wre bow ready 
to be taken to the show. room, to ocenpy the 
place among their fellows assigned to them by 
the master of the establishment, there to stand 
it may be for years, to testify to the skill of the 
artizan. 

To what I have written I do not purpose to 
add a sermon, but simply repeat a text: “O 
house of Israel, cannot I do with you as this 
potter? saith the Lord. Behold, as the clay is 
in the potter’s hand, so ure ye in mine hand, O 
house of Israel.’’ 

| have written a long letter, and said nothing 
of the health of myself or that of my fellow 
traveller. [ may add that strength hus been 
given to perforw an unusually large amount of 
labor since being in this land. Friends are 
kind, and do all they can toaid the work. May 
the Lord bless them and the work of our hands. 

On First-day, the 23d inst., we had an ap 


oue 


a vessels 
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pointed meeting at Scastalihes. fat ee hens . 
supposed to be near 1500 persons present of 
“ Jews aod Gentiles,” many of the former class 
residing in that neighborhood. 
an eminently favored one. It may be suid 
“Truth reigned.” God be praised. 

Thine in best of bonds, 


~ 
The season was 


Ext Jones. 


A private letter from an English Friend, 
written after attending Essex Quarterly Meet- 
ing, held at Colchester the 10th and 11th of 
Sixth mooth, giving an instructive account of 
the various religious exercises, and of the sol- 
emoity which reigned, says: “ Near the close of 
the meeting our venerable and beloved father 
in the Church, Joun Canpuer, who is very 
feeble in body, but still bright and lively in spir 
it, and even green iu old age, rose and suid: 
‘O come, let us worship and bow down, let us 
kneel before the Lord our Maker He then 
knelt and was engayed in thauksyivieg and 


prayer.” The letter wentions a public meeting, | 


at the request of Sibyl Jouves, ou the evening of 
the 11th. After a solemn prayer by our aged 
friend Joseph Shewell, 8. J. fully and faith- 
fully set forth the gospel of Christ, pleading 
earnestly with the audience, consisting chiefly 
of the poorer class, to accept the offered salva. 
tion, and to come to the dear Saviour who loved 
and pitied them, and would have a// to come to 
Him. She faithfully warned the careless sinner 
to repent—quoting the stanz.: 
“ Stop, poor sianers, stop and think, before you far- 
ther go, 
Whilst yet you stand upon the brink of everlasiing 
woe. 
The meeting is described as a season of Divine 
favor, which will be long remembered. We 
make one more quotation : 

“A large camp is established in Colchester 
greatly to the demoralization of the place. The 
city has a population of about 20,000 (exclusive 
of the camp), and contains 20 church edifices 
and numerous chapels, some five ruins of 
churches, the ivy wantled city wall, tes:elated 
pavement, Roman urns, &c; and the ruins of 
the fine old Rowan castle, where 

‘ Within bis narrow prison, 

In Colchester’s casile wall, 

Died the first of Quiker martyrs, 

And the youngest of them all.” 
This castle is an object of special int rest to 
your dear American Friends. Last year David 
Huot, John Henry Douglas and Sion Ship- 
ley visited it, measuriog the cell where James 
Parnell was confined.” 

Another Knglish correspondent, writing of 
Essex Quarterly Meetiog, says: 

“Our dear friend Eli Jones was largely and 
most acceptably engaged in ministry ; setting 
forth the work of Creativn, which was ¢ np plete j 
by the formation of man, the noblest and crown- 
ing work :—that map, tempted by the evil one 
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fell om his high estate, and after a de g pe- 
riod the promised Redeemer appeared—and 
that now, through faith in his atoning blood, 
we are once more renewed in the Divine image 
and reconciled to God. He urged us to accept 
the offered mercy at the present favored time ; 
saying that the blood of a youthful martyr c alled 
to us from the walls of the old castle of this very 
town to dedicate ourselves to Christ.” 

wicheegelilllidibaa ace ac 

ROBERT BROWN, THE “INDIA MERCHANT.” 

(Continued from page 733.) 

Robert Brown's cup of prosperity was full at 
the commencement of 1851, and his heart over- 
eon with thankful joy as he “‘ counted up his 
mercies,” in possession and prospect. And now 
afresh subject for praise is inseribed on his 
list, and a new song of joy rises from his lips, 
» he joins the angels of heaveo in their an- 
cheats of praise over one sinner that repenteth. 
| Ove evening he sat by the sick-bed of a man in 
the Bombay Hospit il, seeking to awaken him to 
The mao was 
a sailor and a foreigner; had probably enjoyed 
few religious advantages, and was utterly care- 
less of his highest interests. Time after time 
this Christian friend visited him, read to him, 
prayed with him. There was no echo, no re- 


i sense of his spiritual danger. 


1 | sponse from the sick man, and a dull sense of 
discouragement fell on the visitor’s heart. But 
he persevered, and the blessing came. On the 
evening we refer to, as he looked up, after 
reading a passage of Scripture, he was surprised 
to see tears rolling down the weather beaten 
faee of the sailor. ‘The flood gates were broken 
up; the icy heart was melted. “ What must 
[ do to be saved ?” was now the anguished cry 
of the soul. Stinging memories of old sins 
crowded into the mind, cold apathy yielded to 

, {deep conviction, and the man refused to be 

lcomforted Day by day Robert sat by his bed, 

| and day by day spoke words of heavenly peace, 
and repeated prowises of glorious freeness. At 
length he quoted a verse: “ Take the Saviour 
at his word, that word of His, ‘ Him that ecom- 
eth unto me, [ will in no wise east out; only 
try Him, trust Him, and /f He east you out, 
you will be the very first He has thus treated.’ 
And then the light broke, sweeter and more 
welcome, because of the “night of weeping’’ 
that had preceded it; and there was 9 in 
heaven over a returning prodig gal. 

His d:ily diary has this rule, “ to bring ‘little 
things before God in prayer:”’ and this sup- 
plies us with the key to his consistent and con- 
scientious walk 

Writing home, he alludes to the eudden 
death of a dear friend. “I can fancy you say- 
ing ‘ That is all very well for her: she trusted 
in her Saviour, and found peace and joy in be- 
lieving; but these feelings are still strangers to 
my breast; mine are only struggles after salva- 


,tion.’ Yes, bat you can remember a time, not 
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many months ago, perhaps, when you knew! dignity to existence is the knowledge that so 
nothing of these struggles; when you were con-! great and glorious a being as God is interested 
tent to live as others around you, and saw no in us, and to such a marvellous extent that He 
need of an interest in Christ, which now you so; never Jeaves us for a moment, but gives us 
eagerly desire. These struggles are evidences every breath we draw, keeping us as the apple 
of the Spirit’s work. Happy souls where these of Hiseye.’” . . . In another letter, “Tle 
first fruits appear! He has begun a good work,! great thing, I think, is to be always cheerful. 
and I am confident that He will carry it on. |t Rejoice i in the Lord alway;’ and at the same 
But you are still in doubt, and often perhaps in| time to unite with that a sober, serious deport- 
darkness. and long much for a sense of pardon. iment. If we really believed God’s word, we 
You bave attained the first step towards con-| could not fail to be serious; and that serious- 
version. You feel yourself a sinner ; you now| ness would stir up our gay friends to inquire ; 
want to feel that your sins are pardoned. How | particularly if it were combined with a word 
is this to be obtained ? Simply by ‘ looking unto | spoken in season, with a heart overflowing with 
Jesus ;’ by reading the narrative of His life on| love. Whereas, if we laugh and joke with 
earth ; by dwelling particularly on the closing them, and imbibe (insensibly) their spirit, it is 
scenes of that life; by steadily contemplating no wonder if they remain in their state of car- 
His death on the cross; looking away from self| nal security, and turn round to us with the en- 
to Him ; following Him to the realms of bliss,!quiry, ‘What do ye more than others?’ We 
where, from amid the hallelujahs of the heav-| may be regular and devout in closet duties, but 
euly host, His accents of love tw the sons of wen} the world sees nothing of these, and judges of 
still break upon the ear: ‘Behold, I stand at | our state, and of religion, by the spirit we ex- 
the door and knock: if any man hear my voice! hibit in their company.” Again, writing of a 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and prayer meeting, difficulty was named as to their 
sup with him, and he with me.’ securing the services of a clergyman: but an 

I beseech you, dearest B., with all the tender- | officer, who had left the army from conscientious 
ness of one who would tain see you rejoicing in scruples, said, “It was a great mistake people 
Jesus,—I beseech you, take such a promise as/ made, fancying that a clergyman was necessary 
this to the throne of grace, and plead it there at such meetings; and that it was one great 
with the earnestness of a perishing sinner,} reason why they got so little profit by attending 
whose only hope is in the blocd of Christ. Go} them, because they looked so much to the min- 


to Him, I entreat you; and although you may | ister and so little to God. Every Christian isa 
have no heart to pray, wait on your bended | living man, and each should feel his individ- 
knees, ani the Spirit will help you. Pour out | ual responsibility in coming to make the meet- 
your sorrows into His sympathizing heart; tell|ing profitable, otherwise the Spirit is grieved, 
Him you have no faith, but that you come to} and they themecives go away uofed.” In regard 
Ilim for it; that your soul seems cold and, to prayer, he says, there are four cond litions of 
dead, but that He can speak the word, and you! it:—First, petition ; 2d, waiting ; 2d, watching ; 


shall dive. I am the more anxious to impress 4th, working ; because God may have some 
this upon you, because I know, from bitter ex-| work for us to do before He grants us our re- 
perience, the evil effects of keeping away from quest. 
Jesus ; and as it is one of Satan’s great artifices, | In‘one of the home letters he names “a 
while we are in the body, we shall ever be sub-! seilor in the huspital whom I drew int» conver- 
ject to this temptation. Do you still hang back | sation, by offering him Ryle’s tract, ‘Only one 
in doubt and unbelief, and have you also afeel-} way.’ He listened attentively for some time, 
ing of fear? Whyisitso? Of whom are you and at last was affected, even to tears. 1 would 
afraid? It is the Judye who invites you. He, hope this was the Spirit’s work. I went back 
is on His throne of mercy still, waiting to be | expecting to meet him to night, but he was 
gracious. Qh! has He not waited many years gone. But why is it that we distribute so many 
fur us, and do we still linger? ‘ Him that com-| tracts, and pay so many vis sits to sick people, 
eth to me, [ will in no wise east out” land yet they remain so utterly unimpressed ? 
In a leiter to his sister he writes, “I think, There must be something wrong here, and [ 
I have told you of B.’s advice in studying Scrip-| cannot help thinking the great defect is a want 
ture,—to take a verse or two at a time, and of faith on our part. We don’t go forward 
ponder them, returning to the expressious again! ambassadors for Christ, beseeching men, in His 
and again, when they are driven out of the stead, to be reconciled to God. We don’t realize 
mind. And in regard to the sufferings of our our union with the Saviour in this great work 
Lord—the account of them is wonderfully de-' of bringing in the lost sheep to His told ; if we 
tailed—every little particular dwelt upon. ‘ And indeed felt that we were engaged in //is work, 
they took Him aud scourged Him,’ affords we should go forward in full assurance that 
abundant food for meditation. We shall get blessing would attend our labors.” . ; ° 
more food | am sure in this way. Another re-! Robert Brown had great confidence in inter- 
mark of B.'s was, ‘that the thing that gives cessory prayer on behalf of others. He writes, 
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of aladyin Bombay, “ Her understanding is 
convinced, J think she believes with the head ; 
but has not, I fear, reccived the Saviour into 
her heart. Still, 1 believe, He will knock till 
He gains admittance, for surely He would not 
have stirred me up to pray for her as He has 
done, if He did not mean to bring her to Him- 
self. And I am persuaded my prayers in her 
case will be answered. The Spirit has not 
been working with me on her behalf for the 
last two years for nothing. When God intends 
to grant a blessing, He stirs up His people to 
‘pray for it; and when He means to withhold it, 
He shuts them up from prayer. See Moses: 
‘ Let me alone!’ ”’ 

In perusing the pages of his diary, one 
thought has often recurred: the remarkable 
perseverance with which he brought the same 
vames, time after time, to the throne of grace. 
The subjects of these earnest petitions little knew 
the fervor with which their cause was pleaded 
before God. After meeting him ata dinner- 
party or busiaess engagement, they might have 
experienced a thrill of amazement and holy emo- 
tion, could they have heard the importunate in- 
tercession with which their names were being 
uttered before the mercy seat! . He writes 
his sister thus: ‘The great thing is, to live 
hour by hour upon Him, for if we did this, we 
should really enjoy a sort of heaven on earth, 
having constant communion with God in our 
common duties. I find | am always prone to 
louk for this chiefly in prayer, leaving God, as 
it were, in the closet, instead of walking with 
Him throughout the duties of the day. It’s all 
unbelief, for He has said, ‘I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee.’ It seems to me that 
one of the greatest means of growth is medita- 
tion ; not praying so much, for there is often 
much legality in that; but /ovking, trying the 
objective; taking such a text as ‘ Christ is all 
in all, and keeping it before the mind ; and 
when you have realized something of His glo- 
rivus character, then lift up your heart to Him 
in prayer.” 

(To be continued.) 
steiialanaslliainidenliihs 
DO IT OVER AGAIN, 

A theological student once called on Dr. 
Archibald Alexander in great distress of mind, 
duub:ing whether he had been converted. The 
ductor encouraged him to open his mind. After 
he was through, the aged disciple, laying his 
hand on his bead, said, “ My young brother, 
you know what repentance is—what faith in 
Christ is. You think you once repented and 
once believed. Now, don’t fight your doubts ; 
go it all over again—repent now, believe in 
Uhrist now; that’s the way to have a conscious- 
ness of acceptance with God. I have to do 
both very often. Go to your room and give 
yourself’ to Christ this moment, and let doubts 
go. If you have not been his disciple, be one 


now. Don’t fight the devil on his own ground. 
Choose the ground of Christ’s righteousness and 
atonement, and then fight him.” 


For Friends’ Reriew. 

The following dialogue, as it appears to me, 
pretty clearly sets forth the views of Friends 
on what is called sacred music, and the grounds 
of their objections to congregational singing, as 
an exercise in religions assemblies. I have 
copied it with the hope that it might lead to 
serious reflection on the part of some of the 
members of our own religious Society. Although 
there might be some that could, at times, truly 
sing the most rapturous hymns, yet there are 
perhaps very few in which a whole congregation, 
or even a large majority, could truly and sin. 
cerely join. And although it may be said that 
thuse who cannot in truth adopt the words to be 
sung may refrain, yet there are so many, who, 
though sincere in heart, never think of the 
wrong, as was the case with Julia, aod many 
others who are not only thoughtless, but care- 
less, and have more regard for the music than 
the sentiment, that it is to be feared a large 
proportion of those who perform the singing in 
such assemblies are committing the sin of in- 
sincerity so clearly elucidated in this article. 
On the other hand, it is reasonabie to suppose 
that if such a conscientious regard to truth were 
prevalent in congregations, as to induce the 
singers to suspend their voices when they come 
to words which they cannot in truth adopt, it 
would mar the harmony of the performance, and 
sometimes interrupt it altogether. The apparent 
object of singing as practiced in assemblies for 
religious worship, (harmonious sound,) would 
be defeated, and the singing would become so 
broken and inharmonious that many would be- 
come convinced of the views of Friends upon 
the subject. 

Again, what must be thought of the practice 
of hiring a choir, without regard to any other 
qualification than a fine voice, to sing those 
strains of rapture or of longing to be with Jesus, 
of deep humiliation or patient endurance of af- 
fliction, which probably do not enter the heart 
of one of these choristers? Whatever sins may 
be committed in this connection, will not the 
‘‘Church”’ that inaugurates and maintains the 
practice bea partaker ? This seems to be a hard 
query, but is it not true that the members of 
churches should take it into serious and prayer- 
ful consideration? And will not the narrative 
[ have enclosed answer as an entering wedge. 


J. B. 


TRUTHFUL SINGING. 


“ Evia,” said Julia to her friend, as they 
walked home together from the evening lecture, 
“Why didn’t you sing that last hymn? It 
would have suited your voice exactly.” 

Ella was silent a moment, and then replied, 
‘To tell the truth, Julia, I could not sing thas 
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hymo; I wish Teould. I wish I felt such ar=}had not already attained, neither was already 
dent longings for heaven; such an assurance of! perfect, she was “following on to know the 
reaching there. I know such feelings are right, | Lord.” 

but [am afraid Ido not possess them, and I How often may we hear in Sunday-schools 
dare not sing such words without feeling them.” | or in churches, from the lips of those who give 

* Bat do you never sing words that you do| no evidence of renewed hearts, hymns contain- 
not actually feel 7’ asked Julia, adding, “The|ing such ardent and reiterated expressions of 
hymns are all good, we ought to feel what they | attachment to Christ as, 
express, and it does not seem as if it could be “I do, I do love Jesus; 
wrong for anybody to sing them.” Jesus smiles and loves me too.” 

“ But, Julia, would you be so insincere as to “Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 
go to one for whom you did not really care at There is another class of hymns, in which 
ail, and tell ber how much you loved her, or| hardly any child, whether a Christian or not, 
to profess to another how much you wished to|can join; such as, 
visit her, when you would be veiy sorry to re- “No tranquil joys on earth I know, 
ceive an invitation from her ?” No peaceful, sheltering home ; 

« Certainly, [ should call that very deceitful,” This world's a wilderness of woe, 
answered Julia, who was really @ sincere girl. This world is not my bome. 

‘© Well, then, dear Julia, it is just for this There are hymns written in moments of rap- 
reason that I cannot sing ail hymns; it is not| te, aod hymus from hearts burdened with ane 
sufficient that I ought to feel so. I cannot sing : guish, which even Christians cannot at all times 

se = ale war. SES Sa ising with sincerity. 
I’m fettered and chained up in clay, Let none, either in song or in speech, say to 
gle and pant to be free, J = > mt - 
I long to be soaring away, God, what cannot be said since rely. ** hey that 
My God and my Savioar to see.’ worship him, must worship him in spirit and ia 
because it would not be true in my case, and [| truth.—Am. Messenger.” 
should add to the sin of lacking a right feeling tt ae eee 
the worse sin of professing a feeling which IL have THE SILENT ROOM. 
not. I hope [ am a Christian; I feel that I do} May the blessed, blessed Christ be near thee, 
love the Saviour; | am trying to follow him ; if Koeeling there alone! 
it were God’s will, I trust I should be willing | !2 the temple thy sweet mem'ries rear thee, 





; Each sad thought—a stone. 
to go; but [ cannot say, I long to be taken eee odie a Det 


tose there never holier wall about thee, 
away now. And I dare not say in the presence Than this room of thine: 


of the heart-searching God, who desireth truth | Dimmest old cathedral aisles had brought thee 
in the inward parts, words which I cannot say To no purer shrine. 
from the heart.” Earth has mighty domes and organs, swelling 
tila stop yped, having already said more than Wi-h solemn voice of psalm! 
was her wont; and Julia, a whom all this| Taou bast the dimness and the silence, telling 
, ° : ; Of heaven’s own perfect calm. 
seme ane aea, 8 sie Vv , . . « 
seemed to be a new idea was silent until they Through earth’s dim temples taper lights are Zleam- 
reached her home. She was not, like her ing, 
friend Ella, a Christian, though she was a girl God’s light instead ; 
of go rd priuciples and religious education. She! Thou hast, through window smail, the white moon 
had sung without much thought the hymos Swen, 
a , we : as And stars o’erbead. 
given oat that evening, although they expressed 
the ecstacy of Christian rapture, the utmost de-| Up through the hushed air of these sacred places 
votion of love to Christ, the most intense long- s Are white prayers drifted ; 
‘ . . © | Here rise the pleadings low, of sad, still faces, 
ings to depart and be with him. The tunes in tears uplifted 
were sweet; Julia loved to sing, and that was High thoughts and words, aud music strong and 
all. But now what Ella had said struck her sweet, 
with force. That very evening she had sung, Are worehip's token ; 
“ Jerusalem, my happy bieite " But tears that drop in love at Jesus’ feet 
. 77 J ’ ere 
Sweet land of rest, for thee I sigh ;” Are peigee—sanpeken. 
‘and she shrank from the thought that God | 5° may the “sad sweet face of Christ,” to-night, 
: oe Smile—in thy kneeling place, 
might perhaps answer her insincere prayer, and 


Gilding with more than moonbeam’s boly light 
take her away from earth. Thine own sad face ; 


“Oh,” thought she, “if Ella does not feel as| Making thee feel, while walking in this land, 
if she could sing such hymns, how dare I sing Shadowed by pain and loss, 
them? I am sure she would go to Heaven if | That light — — _— om from His band, 
she died, but if God should take me, what een ee 
would become of me?” And thou, who, homeward through the gathering 
Julia rested not until she could sing hymns gloom, 
of lore to Jesus and praise to God, from the! sha't need, 
heart, nor until she could say that, though she 


Dost press alway, 
within that home, no ‘silent room,” 
No place to pray. 
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No faded flowers, no little vacant chair, 
No empty cradle bed— 
For he whose presence turned each thonght toward 
prayer, 
Alas! is dead! 
Where, hand in hand, sister and little brother 
Walk, undefiled, 
Shall the tired heart of this long-waiting mother 
Take back its child. 
Walking in white together ’mong the blossoms 
No frost or chill can fade, 
Joying that in green fields, or human bosoms, 
Shall no more graves be made. 
— Protestant Churchman. 
ith ll 
THE OLDEST LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR. 

Arago, the celebrated French astronomer, 
wrote the following: 

“The temple of the Jews, at Jerusalem, ex-| 
isted for a period of nearly one thousand years ; | 
for the temple of Solowon existed nearly four | 
hundred years, and the second temple about six 
hundred years. This temple was, by its situa 
tion; more particularly exposed to the very fre- 
quent and violent thunder-storms in Palestine 
Nevertheless neither the Bible nor Josephus 
mentions that it was ever struck by lightning. 
The cause of this is very simple. By a for- 

tuitous circumstance, the temple of Jerusalem 
was provided with a lightning conductor, which 
came very near that discovered by Franklin, 
used by us. The roof of the temple, similar to 
those found in Italy, was covered with thickly- 
gilt wood. Lastly, beneath the fore court of 
the temple, there were cisterns into which 
flowed the water coming from the roof by means 
of metal pipes. Here we find such a multitude 
of lightning-conductors, that Lichtenberg was 
right when he maintained that the mechanism 
of the like structures in our days is far from 
presenting av apparatus so well adapted to pro- 
duce the desired effect.”— Hebrew Observer. 
. siti 7 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreian InteLtigence.—Advices by telegraph are 
to the 16to inst. 

Great Baritratis.—The Sultan, Abdul Aziz, left 
Paris on the 11 h inst., and landed ext day in Eng- 
land. He was received by the Prince of Wales and 
the King of Egypt, and escorted to London, where 
be met with a brilliant reception. He has also ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Emperor of Austria to 
visit Vienna ia returning to Constantinople 

In the House of Lords, on the 9th, Lord Derby 
strongly denounced the actioa of the Mexican gov- 
ernment in putting Maximilian to death, but made 
no disclosures as to what measures, if any, the gov- 
eroment inten ied to adopt towards Mexico. 

The Reform bill was passed ia the House of Com- 
mons on the 15th. It was then seat to the House of 
Lords, where it was read on the 16th, and ihe second 
reiding fixed for the 22d. 

The government deni 8 that any troops have been 
ordered to Abyssinia for the rescue of the English 
captives, bat asks for authority to use the Sepoys 
for the expedition. 

France —The corner-stone of a new Protestant 
place of wor-hip, for the accommodation of American 


r 


eidents acd visit_rz in Paris, was liid on the 13th. 
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It is stated that the Emperor of Austria has at 
length decided to visit Paris, and has fixed; he 9th 
month next as the time for doing so. 

The trial of the Pole, who attempted to assasinate 
the Emperor of Russia, has resulted in a verdict of 
“guilty, with extenuating circumstances,” and be 
has been sentenced to imprisonment at hard labor 
for life. 

Germuany.—Arrangements have been completed 
for a conference between the King of Prussia and 
the sovereigns of the South German States, to take 
place soon. 

Orders have been sent out recalling the Prussian 
Ambassador at the City of Mexico. 


Avstria.—In accordance with the previously de- 
clared intention of the government, a bill, making 
the Emperor’s Ministers responsible to the legisla- 
tive body, was recently laid before the Reichsrath, 
and, after passing through the various stages of 
legislation, was finally adopted on the 11th inst. 

Reports have been received in London that seri- 
ous disturbances have broken out in Galicia, and 
that the Austrian troops sent to quell them have 
been beaten by the rioters. These riots are ascribed 
to Russian emissaries, operating upon the national 
feelings of a part of the Slavonic population. Of 
the two Slavic tribes inhabiting Galicia, the Poles 
are said to be, oa the whole, friendly to Austria, 
while the Rathenians consider themselves oppressed 
by the Poles, are much disgusted with Austria, and 
look to Russia for aid. 

Spain.—Dispatches from Madrid announce that 
Gen. Prim, the noted revolutionary leader, who bas 
been for some time an exile from Spain, hae landed 
in Catalonia, and although nothing is definitely 
known of his intentions, fears are entertained that 
his appearance is the precusor of an insurrection. 
[t is reported, also, that an extensive conspiracy 
against the life of the Queen has been discovered, 
and that over 2000 persens have been arrested in 
consequence of the developments which have been 
made, 

Mavritics.—A violent epidemic fever, which had 
prevailed for some time in this island, bad not 
abated at the latest accounts, about the beginning 
of the 5th month. Io Port Louis, which bad a 
population of about 80,000, more than 12,000 per- 
sons had died, and only about one-tenth of the popu- 
lation is said to have escaped the sickness. 

S. America.—The capture and imprisonment of 
President Mosquere bave not ended the civil war in 
Colombia. His partisans predominate in the State 
of Bolivar, which refuses to acknowledge the av- 
thority of Acosta, and holds itself independent; and 
in other quarters, also, fighting bas been going on. 
Acosta hus called together the Congress which bad 
been summarily and unconstitutionally dissolved by 
Mosquera, has formed a Cabinet, and is Apparently 
striving to restore peace and order, but with little 
prospect of success. 

Domgstic.—The Assistant Commissioner of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau for Arkansas has made a detailed 
report of operations in that district for the Fifth 
month, which were mainly confined to settling diffi- 
culties between the freed-people and their employers, 
and outrages committed by other parties. In some 
sections outrages are rare, and the difficulties which 
arose were few and trivial. The educational inter- 
ests continue to progress, but some regret is ex- 
pressed at the scarcity of teachers. The agent for 
Phillips Co. bas organized a Temperance Suciety, 
which numbers 228 members, and is producing a 
good effect. The Assistant Commissioner for Lou- 
isiana reports that the feeling between the white 
an! colored people in the parishes is generally good. 
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Some excitement has at different times appeared in 
New Orleans, in connection with the enforcement of 
the military act. 


The Secretary of the Interior has transmitted to 
to the Senate, in response to a resolution, voluminous 
documents relating to the Indian difficulties now ex- 
isting on the Plains, including reports of several 
Commissioners sppointed some mouths since to ex- 
amine the subject. These Commissioners, among 
whom are Gens. Buford and Sanborn, agree in the 
belief that peace might have been preserved, and 
may yet be obtained by more humane and less costly 
means than war. A council was held at Fort Lara 
mie, about a year since, with the object of making a 
treaty for opening a new road to Montana, through 
a region very valuable to the Indians. They pro- 
tested against the establishment of military posts on 
their bunting grounds, as driving off the game; 
and when an officer arrived at Laramie t» establish 
sucb posts, they withdrew from the council and com- 
menced war, which they have carried on with vigor 
and unusual snecess. The commissioners propose 
the setting apart of a region north of Nebraska and 
west of the Missouri river, exclusively for Indians, 
with no military posts and nowhite men except agents, 
teachers and licensed traders. Gen. Sanborn further 
recommends the establishment of a tribunal before 
which Indian wrongs may be redressed, and that the 
Indian Bureau be made a Department, with control 
of all the troops in the Indian territory. The Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs reports that General San- 
born is satisfied, that for rensonable compensation, 
the Indians will permit the location ofa road and the 
posts ; that hostile bands are willing to make a lasting 
peace on anything like equal terms, while the friendly 
Indians are very reluctant to enter into a war. He says 
**A farther and persistent disregard and violation of 
the natural rights of the Indians, and of treaty obliga- 
tious of the goveromeut toward them, such as have 
characterized our military operations among them 
for the last twelve months, will soon result in an 
Indian war of gigantic proportions and prolonged 
and indefinite duration, at an appalling expense of 
life, and at a cost of hundreds of millions of dollars. 
We have provoked, enlarged and intensified hoatili- 
ties, until our whole frontier is in a blaze; until our 
infant territories are isolated and besieged, and our 
Pacific overland communication cut off.” 


He thinks, from facts before him, that all that is 
wanted can be obtained fiom the Indians without 
war, at a cost of less than two day’s expenses of the 
existing war, viz., $250,000, and in less than a hun- 
dred days. Peacecan be had simply by retracing wrong 
steps and doing right. Pay the northern Indians 
for trespasses committed on their recognized rights, 
and by fair treaties obtain privileges of way and of 
military posts on their land, so far as needed; and 
by thus doing justice, make them friends. Compen- 
sate the southern Chesennes for their villages and 
property wantonly destroyed, and they will return 
te peace. The destruction of Cheyenne property 
¥ .aed at $100,000, by the troops last spring, has al- 
ready cost the government $5,000,000, the lives of 
100 citizens and soldiers, and endangered our 
mutual interests on the plains and along hundreds 
of miles-of the frontier. Gen. Sherman has expressed 
the opinion that if fifty Indians were allowed to re- 
main between the Arkansas and the Platte, every 
stage station, train and railroad working party will 
have to be guarded; “in other words, fifty hostile 
Indians will checkmate 3000 soldiers.” What a 
tremenduous army, then, will be required if a gen: - 
ral Indian war is precipitated and prosecuted to suc- 
cess! He thinks we have the option of war or peace. 
The Indiacs can be saved from extinction only by 
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consolidating them and setting apart territory for 
their exclusive occupation. 


Concress.—The Senate passed its own explana- 
tory Reconstruction bill on the 11th. This bill being 
sent to the House, that body made some changes in 
it and passed it. These amendments not being con- 
curred in by the Senate, a committee of coufer- 
ence was appointed, and the bill as agreed upon by 
that committee, passed both houses on the 13th ; the 
Senate by 31 yeas to 6 nays, the House by yeas 110, 
nays 23. As thas finally adopted, it declares the in- 
tent of the previous acts to baye been that the gov- 
ernments then existing in the ten rebel States were 
not legal State governments, and that it continued 
thereafter, such governments were to be entirely 
subject to the military commanders and to the para- 
mount authority of Congress. The District Com- 
manders are authorized to remove or suspend offi- 
cers professing to act under such governments, and 
appoint others, subject to the approval ot the Gene- 
ral-in-Chief, and the same power ia conferred upon 
that officer himself. The acts of this kind already 
done are confirmed, but the appointees are to be re- 
moved if found disloyal. Boards of registration are 
not only empowered but required to inquire into the 
qualifications of applicants tor registry as voters, and 
to this end may examine witnesses under oath, and 
race or color shall not disqualify for service as reg- 
isters. The time of registration may be extended to 
10th mo. Ist., and the lists may be revised two weeks 
before election, upon public notice thereof. No rebel 
is to be allowed to vote by reason of an Executive 
pardon or amnesty, if disqualified without it. No 
district commander, or register, or appointee acting 
under them, shail be bonnd in his action by any 
opinion of any civil officers of the United States. The 
commanding general may remove a member of @ 
board of registration and appoint another in bis 
place, or may fill any vacancy in such board. This 
and the preceding acts are to be construed liberally, 
that their intents may be fully carried out. A bill 
appropriating $1,000,000 to carry out the Recon- 
struction act, also passed both Houses. A bill was 
introduced in the Senate, by Thayer, of Nebraska, 
for the permanent location of all the Indian tribes in 
a territory to be set apart for the purpose, between 
the Missouri river and the Rocky Mountains. 

The House adopted a resolution providing for @ 
select committee to investigate thoroughly the treat- 
ment of Union prisoners in the South during the 
war. A subsequent effort to introduce a resolution 
dir cting the committee to inquire into the treatment 
of rebel prisoners at the North was defeated by a re- 
fusal to suspend the rules, and a resolution was 
adopted that the house will not entertain any resolu- 
tion implying other than bumane treatment of rebel 
prisoners, unless such resolution is accompsnied by 
a responsible charge that they were treated other- 
wise. Resvlutions were also adopted dir cting the 
Reconstruction Committee to reporta bill for declar- 
ing forfeited to the United States all the lands 
granted by Congress in 1856 to the Southern States 
for railroad purposes, which grants have expired by 
limitation; instructing the Committee on Public 
lands to inquire into the expediency of reporting & 
bill for the torfeiture of the swamp lands heretofore 
granted to States lately in rebellion, which have not 
been lawfully disposed of by said States; and di- 
r-ctiog the Judiciary Committee to inquire whether 
Kentucky, Maryland and De aware have now Sta‘e 
governments republican in form. A bill was passed 
to repeal a section in a law of last session which re- 
pealed all laws allowlng the President, Secretary of 
the Interior or Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to 
make treaties with any Indian tribes. 








